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TO OLD WILLIAM WILBERFORCE, 
Saint and self-stiled sinner and suppressor of vice ! 





SINNER, Dorchester Gaol, March 26, 1825. 
| now pursue the subject of the introduction of my letter of 
of the 10th Inst. 
lam not aware, that the Vice Society bas extended its 
prosecutions beyond three heads: Ist for what are called 
obscene books and prints: 2nd for sale of goods on the 
seventh day of the week; and 3rd for publications which 
question the good foundation of the Christian Religion, or 
of religion generally. 1 take the second head more from 
ramour than from.a knowledge of facts; therefore, I will 
drop it bere, that I may not run into error. 
the first head, or prosecutions for what are called obscene 
Ks and prints, will admit the questions of why are such 
prosecutions instituted ?. What are obscene books and prints? 
What does the word obscene mean, so as to justify the con- 
demnation of a class of books and prints under that head. 
Looking for the word obscene in a little pocket Johnson, I 
find it expressed under equally. vague words, such as immo- 
dest, disgusting, offensive, lewd and unchaste. All these 
words explain nothing and admit of no clear and standard 
definition suited alike to all tastes and tempers. The word 
is, then a word void of. correct. definition, and, as 
sach, cannot be justly made the subject of accusation, legal 
Coguizance, and judicial punishment. We must, therefore, 
8010 the subject of the word, the act which it expresses. 
e, all that I know of its application is, that it publishes 
Something about what may be now called the mystery of 
Sexal intercourse. And this leads us to enquire, what is 
Sexual intercourse, that, in any sbape, or under any charac- 
ter or representation, it can come uider the denomination 
Maven or a something disgusting ? It is not necessary for 
me to Say here, what sexual intercourse means; I suppose 
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myself writing to grown people of both sexes, who fully un- 
derstand what it means. But this I will say, that jn no 
shape whatever, as a simple act by mutual consent, can | cop. 
ceive it to be disgusting or obscene. There are many cases 
in which it may be socially improper, by its relations to 
other circumstances, such as breach of fidelity, undue infu- 
ence used to gain it, unfair advantage taken of age, ignorance, 
poverty; situation, or any other circumstances, that are tan- 
tamount to seduction. Here villainy may exist on the one 
side; but I cannot associate this word villainy witb the 
word obscene. I may be disgusted at the villainy of one 
party ; but I cannot associate that disgust with the act of 
intercourse, but with the character of the means used to ob- 
tain it. The act of intercourse, as a simple consideration, 
with persons of mature years, bas nothing in it connected 
with the word obscene. It is natural, wholesome and clean: 
and, as such, all depictings of it, whether by the signs of 
words, or by any otber delineations, are of the same charac- 
ter. I will not allow it to be said, undisputedly, that it is 
fair when sanctioned by the priest, and foul when not so 
sanctioned. It is alike under all circumstances, with the 
exceptions before mentioned. A woman, that consents to 
live with a man for a month, for a year, or for life, without 
paying a fee for a priestly bond, is as virtuous, as if she had 
been regularly married, provided, she acts with the pro- 
mised fidelity. Ifshe separates from that man by agreement, 
and agrees to live with another, still acting with fideli- 
ty and without deceit, she is still as virtuous as any married 
woman can be. And, if she were thus to proceed with a 
hundred different men, her virtue would be equally sound. 
It is religion, and priestly profit, and ignorance, that raises 
the contrary clamour. ‘The licence of the Priest is rather 
licence for deceit and adultery and misery, than for female 
virtue. : 

Since, then, the word obscene has no real application to 
sexual intercourse, as a simple act, I contend, that it has been 
unjustly used by you and your Vice Society to raise prose 
cutions against individuals, who have sold books and prints 
descriptive of that intercourse: that such books and priuts 
were not vicious, nor maliciously published: that their sup- 
pression ought not to have been sought: that, if their publica- 
tion had been tolerated, if all persons were familia rized to them 
they would produce no more excitement, than now to look 
upon the portrait or face of a beautiful female. There my 
be some to cry, tbat my arguments or conclusions are Is 
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gusting: be they so: such disgust proves nothing bat the 
effect of improper education. 1, on the other hand, am dis- 

usted with hired prostitution, sucb as it exists in every 
christian country, and such as is peculiar to christian coun- 
tries, through the improper, the unwholesome, the truly ob- 
scene restraints placed upon fair and virtuous intercourse. 
Jam disgusted with the Memoirs of Harriette Wilson, such 
asnone bat a Christian Country could exhibit, with which 
it seems your very religious fellow Vice Suppressor, J. J. 
Stockdale, the Bookseller,and your Vice Society, if it exists, 
isnot disgusted. 1 daresay, too, that Hariette and ber aris- 
tocratical paramours are disgusted at my want of religion ; 
for whores and their paramours say their prayers and are as 
ceremoniously or unceremoniously religious as other chris- 
tians. I have heard that they who practise unnatural crime, 
are disgusted with women. Old maids are disgusted with 
married women. Old women with young women. Old 
men with young men. So that human life, viewed in this 
light, or under the light of a bad education, is but a round 
of disgust. My object is to confine disgust to that which is 
or ought to be alike disgusting to all, to real vice, and not 
to subjects in which every one may be safely allowed to en- 
joy his or her humour without vitiation to self, family, 
neighbours or community. 

I wish to be understood as not advocating or encouraging 
the publication of what we now call bawdy books and 
prints: this makes no part of my object; though I am com- 
pelled to allude to them in an explicit manner, for the better 
exposure and condemnation of your character asa vice sup- 
presser. Had there been no Vice Society, it is probable, 
that I should never have written upon this subject; for 1 
really dislike it, beyond the point, that [ think I can handle 
it usefully to the present and future public. I shall fill the 
next Republican upon the question, WHaT Is Love? and 
then drop the subject, perhaps, for ever. But this I will 
promise you, that, should a Vice Society continue and insti- 
tute prosecutions against booksellers or others, for the publi- 
cation of the books and prints in question, } will do my utmost 
fo raise the same kind of resistance to such prosecutions, as 
I have raised against the prosecution of anti-religious books. 

Sends, or thus shall end, your career as a Vice Sup- 
pressor. The Bible, your favourite book, will form some 
excellent subjects, for what you call obscene prints. First, 
we could exhibit Adam and Eve, as they were obscenely 
ed by your idol Jehovab, before he bad made the 
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fig leaf apron or breeches for them. Then, where it is said 
that ** Adam knew his wife.” Next, the very obscene work 
between the sons of God and the fair daughters of me. 
Then, Noah drunk and naked, surrounded by his abashed 
sons. Next that masterpiece for a religious picture, the 
scene or scenes between Lot and his obscene daughters, 
These, and a hundred such, if more were necessary, would 
soon sicken your society of further prosecutions, as you 
have been sickened of further prosecutions against books 
which do not admire the religion of your Bible: and these 
you may be assured, that your society shall bave to encoun- 
ter, if it seeks more encounters of the kind. 

I have not read the memoirs of Harriette Wilson, beyond 
such extracts as I have met in the newspapers; but, | have 
heard enough of it, to say,that, itis a proper book for you to 
take and read, and to ask yourself, what good you have doue 
asa vice suppressor. The publication of this book seems to 
close the operations of the Vice Society. It has been uni- 
formly observed, that, the Vice Society bas prosecuted noue 
but poor, or comparatively poor, persons, and that it could 
pever see or touch vice where it most abounded—among 
the aristocracy. It is the very principle of an aristocracy 
to be vicious. A virtaous aristocracy is an anomaly that 
cannot exist; for, it takes its origin in oppression, in riot 
upon the property produced by the labouring man. But 
when or where has the Vice Society stepped in to shield the 
poor oppressed man from his rich oppressor? The vice of 
oppression, towards the white as well, as towards the black, 
slave, is what your society should have sought to suppress. 
[nstead of this, your vice society has been instituted by a 
vicious aristocracy, to lessen the happiness, and to impede 
the means of attaining knowledge among the labouring class. 
Two of my little minded enemies have been among yout 
most strenuous supporters. Judge Bailey and William 
Morton Pitt, the M. P. for this county. I understand, that 
they joined you at the beginning; but, I also understand, 
that they have begun to repent of some of their ridiculous, 
vice-suppressing propensities. I look upon you as driven 
out of the House of Commons by the operation of circum- 
stances against you, and I think it high time, that Old Pitt, 
rom compeer in mind, as well as in body, was made to fol- 
ow you. The old gentleman has dreamt, until of late or be- 
fore he had me for a prisoner in bis Gaol, that he aud you 
were about to obtain un evangelically religious majority 10 


the House of Commons for every purpose desired! I speak 
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from authority. But what with the Roman Catholics and 
the Zerotarian Catholics, your evangelical party is nearly 
extinguished. Mr. Butterworth, with all the Methodists at 
his tail, is lost in the House of Commons. 

{conclude my observations upon this head, with observing, 
that, 1 think I have fairly shewn, that the Society, which has 
professed to suppress vice, has never instituted a prosecution 

inst vice; it has seen white in black and black in white: 
and I shall proceed to shew, that in instituting prosecutions 

inst me and others for the publications of anti-religious 
books, it has cherished vice, in other words, that RELIGION 
isvice. I trust, that, [ shall beable to shew this of religion, 
upouevery definition that can be given of the word vice: not 
by far fetched inferences, not by supposititious cases; but by 
what we now see it to be in practice, and by what it has 
been every where else seen to be. 

The assertion, that redigion is vice, has its foundation in 
the fact, that all religion is founded in error and is an idola- 
try: that, being so founded, it becomes a sure source of dis- 
sension and generates the most deadly feelings among man- 
kind, not only of different religions, such as the Christian 
and Mahometan, but by the same nominal religion splitting 
into hundreds of sects, and creating what may be. justly 
termed a perpetual civil war in each community or coun- 
try, that should, for its welfare, be unanimous: that, it de- 
stroys human happiness in a two fold way, by impeding its 
growth and the growth of equal wealth, and by rendering 
unhappy those who would therwise have wealth enough to 
make their lives happy in every sense: that, it is an absor- 
bent of wealth without the slightest tendency to improve the 
means or the facilities of acquiring it: that, it lessens the va- 
lae'of labour, in addition to being a great waste of precious 
lime: that, it has no one useful purpose or effect; but has 

eu, and is, every where followed by a train of evils, in 
many instances deep and degrading, and no where trivial. 

ist. That all religion is founded in error and is an idola- 


This conclusion becomes me, since no person is found to 
maintain, against me, a discussion in defence of the utility or 
good foundation of religion. 1 have fairly challenged eve- 
ty teligious man or woman in this country; many have 
commenced a discussion with me; but all have yielded, some 
with and some without a struggle. I maintain my ground, 
by re-asserting, that, there is no such a God in existence as 
“ay Man hes preached. Whether we examine the planets 
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astronomically and measure their size, their distances, and 
their motions, or whether we examine the earth and its at- 
mosphere geologically and chemically, we come to the same 
conclusion, that there is a power sufficient, in such materia] 
elements as we do know, to form their combinations by their 
own forces or actions upon each other, and that, a God, 
such as has been preached by ignorant men, isno where ne- 
cessary to perfect the productions that are produced, to form 
a planet or to keep it in motion in its assigned orbit. Read 
where we will among modern writers on chemistry, geology 
and astronomy, the discriminating mind can come to no 
other conclusion, than that the theory of an intelligent God 
is sheer nonsense. I have been, in this past week, delight- 
ed, to hear my little Tom Paine, just turned five years old, 
dispating with me, as learnedly and as shrewdly as any 
parson, or as any person on that side, could maintain his 
point. He has been at some old woman’s school in London, 
and came home with a sort of delight, in having learnt, that 
God made every thing. His little departed sister would dog- 
matize with him, and say, that God did not make her, that 
her mother made her; and, Tom Paine, like a true God- 
noddle, would grow angry at being opposed, in this, to him, 
important and easy way of accounting for that, for which 
ignorance cannot otherwise account. He began to dogma- 
tize with me, one evening of this week, in the usual tone, 
that God made every thing. I met him with the question of, 
what is God? No matter what or where, but God made 
every thing. - You are wrong, Tom; for there is no God. 
No God! that there is, father; or how could every thing be 
made? . Made themselves, Tom. That they could not, 
there must be hauds to make them. No parson, that ever 
preached, could have answered and questioned me with 
more shrewdness and apparent thought. Asa sort of knock 
down blow for Tom Paine’s theology, I said, see the fire, 
Tom, it makes itself, you see the coals burn by themselves. 
Yes, father, but there were bands to put them into the grate. 
Tom could not distinguish between the coals and the fre, 
and began to crow, as the victor in the arguutent, which he 
soon accomplished, by asking: well, then, father, if God did 
not make me, tel! me how I was made? Here I was obliged 
to plead ignorance; for the custom of society has taught me 
to keep this matter a secret froma child; but I cannot as 
yet give myself credit for having wisely done so. | allow- 
ed a degree of error to remain on this child’s mind, and pro- 
’ bably blasted the seeds of some very importaut future acm 
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sisitions, by being habitually diss 
* pole of ‘chat [ knew to bien micaaeiee unfolding the 
hall certainly convert him from a Theist to ‘ right; and | 
ournext philosophical discussion. But, this an Atheist, in 
affords a proof, such asis every where visible ae eiedl 
education is a positive evil id the futur ’ ata religi- 

4 child, that should be put intoa right cea mi woman. 
kept in it, by having nothing but facts unfold . ought, and 
wouldmakea very different man or woman, t win to its mind, 
child could make with a religious edu Pf o what the same 
little fellow with me as a prison com ‘ei ae I have this 
ing, | taught him more astronomy ea ries sees h- gow 
tian world knows. 1 delighted him “ — alf the Chris- 
tions of the earth, by the aid of the “te oe him the mo- 
iay and night and the seasons were oc andle as a sun; how 
light was produced, by the aid of a casioned ; how moon- 
could see with bis eyes, but still, ther ros my All this, he 
and out it came: ** how can eet : * was a lurking doubt, 
not feel it moving?” This, I ex ne we round and we 
his hoop and drinking cup, aitbins ‘alee - bim, by taking 
placing it ou the inside of the nos 4 nance full of water, 
ng itround with all possible force, whi stom eset yj 
that, though the hoop, and the c e, wt ich explained to him, 
npidly, there was no motion felt re water with it, moved 
though placed in every position of y the cup and water, 
derstood the whole matter as to . k circle. Heo fully un- 
ofthe earth made it nigbt in “ a whether the motion 
Dorchester. This I explained es on whilst it was day in 
tance to produce the. distincti o him as nota sufficient dis- 
understand this matter, 1 ar ion. From his capability to 
een det tase, co moenrabtocted dan 
nonsense about a Diili: aa.39 ondon, to teach this child any 
ignorance, throwing a ‘. “oe was like adding to his 
against the reception of truth “on onda ar eatitaages 

I undermine the Christian va useful knowledge. 

— person as Jesus Christ : poner by shewing, that no 
® books called the Gospels xisted, and that the tales of 
of the kind ever ne are fabulous inventions; no- 

: viug happened in Jerusalem or in 


lundermine th , 
ear sec ae divine revelation to the Jews, by 
ksown-part: of Asie. b people lived in Syria, or in any 
Babylonian  nerae heepederat were there colonized by a 
ene at no such books as their alleged sa- 
wn to have existed before that coloniza- 
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tion, and that, consequently, their assumed antiquity is alto- 
gether groundless. 

I undermine all religion, I prove that religion and idola- 
iry are synonimous words, by overthrowing every argument 
that has been advanced in the way of theory, to shew the 
existance of an intelligent God: and, I challenge the religi- 
ous world to further disputation upon this head, if any one 
thinks that a further attempt can be made with a probability 
of success. 

You will say, that idolatry is in its character and effect 
vicious; you have loudly exclaimed against the idolatry of 
the Pagans; and, I prove, irresistibly, that, your own and 
every religion is alike an idolatry. The whole science of 
Chemistry is a science warring with religion: it bas annihi- 
lated spiritualism by shewing us that the theories about God 
and spirits were nothing better than ignorance of chemistry 
or materialism. A more powerfully atheistical book was 
never published, than Mr. Brande’s Manuel of Chemistry, 
published by Mr. Murray of Albemarle Street, London. 
Thomas Paine’s Age of Reason, or Elibu Palmer’s Princi- 
ples of Nature, may have some terse attacks upon the Chris- 
tian Religion; but, for a real atheistical book, commend me 
toa modern book on Chemistry, on Geology, or even on As- 
tronomy. I have noticed in an advertisement, that a Mr. 
Adams of Ludgate Street, an Electrician, has written a book 
to associate religion with science. I do not think it worth 
my while to spend a pound on this book at present; but | 
should like Mr. A. to submit a copy tomy criticism. Even 
Mr. Peel is a member of the Royal Institution for the pro- 
motion of Chemistry and other sciences, with Mr. Brande, 
and | am quite assured, that.any but a mere honorary mem- 
ber of that institution cannot be a Christian, otber than asa 
hypocrite, or a willing idolator. Mr. Braude has been much 
too wise to trace any thing to, or to rest any thing upon Bi- 
ble authority. 

1 am continually writing upon this subject, and ‘ The Re- 
publican’ is filled with arguments against the worth of reli- 
giou, such as are no where else to be found, so that, it does 
not become me to repeat those arguments as a Whole 1n eve- 
ry letter. My denial is enough, or my assertion is enough, 
if none be found to dispute that denial, or that assertion. 
Let any individual oppose me, at any point of religion, and 
1 stand prepared to overwhelm him «with argument upon 
that point. If this be not done, [ grow weary of my ow? 
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roofs, where no opposition is made. If there were honesty 
inthe government, it would put the priesthood to the test of 
defending its doctrines, ‘i of relinquishing its profits, and not 
add anew tax to the already grievous burthens upon the 

ple, to salary a priesthood of a second sect. This mea- 
sure is horrible. ‘The Catholics have been made to support 
the Protestant Church, and now the Protestants are to be 
made to support a Catholic Church. Leteach man support 
his own priest ; or let us also have a salaried Zerotarian Ca- 
tholic Christian-Church. Let the other dissenters be also sa- 
laried. If this salarying of the Catholic Priests be carried in- 
toa law, it will prove one of the most odious laws on the 
odious statute book of Britain and Ireland. Upon us, Zero- 
tarians, itis an impudent robbery. Another proof that re- 
ligion is vice. 

gad. That Religion is a source of dissension, its whole 
history is clear: and the reason why it is so, is, that, it is all 
foonded in error: there is no one point upon which an en- 
quiring mind can be satisfied. A set of forms, ceremonies 
and words are arranged for a religion, Some inquisitive 
person examines one poiut and dissents, without examining 
the whole. He is persecuted, so long as power exists to per- 
secute bim: then, he grows to a state of orthodoxy. Ano- 
ther inquisitive mind dissents from another point of the new 
orthodoxy, and is persecuted in his turn, though he uever 
thought of examining the whole. So the thing goes on, a 
found of error, dissent and persecution. Never did it pro- 
mole peace; but perpetual war and bloodshed: and thus it 
Is Vicious. 

The Christian Religion evidently began in this manner. 
Its very Gospels announce, that it had introduced the most 
dire dissentions. into families, and that to persecute and be 
persecuted were its chief characteristics. That quality must 
be vicious which can produce this stale of things. It bas 
brought millious of human beings to premature death—mil- 

+more to the most dreadful bodily and meatal pains— 
and never did it give solid happiness, or a spark of virtue, to 
one ee being. ‘The Christian Religion is, therefore, 
Pre-eminently vicious, 
a The happiness of mankind arises from health and 

applied wealth. The Christian Religion, or religion of 
any kind, evidently produces no kind of wealth; nor does it 
eacourage the production of any kind of wealth ; whilst its 
a we IS every where extravagantly and idly consump- 

» Withrespect to health, religion is evidently injurious; 
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for our best physicians admit, that a serene and undisturbed 
mind is essential to health, and a mind that is religious, that 
is incessantly dreaming of phantoms, cannot be serene 
and undisturbed—must be insane. Wealth does not ex- 
press virtue; but it is greatly preventive to crime in the pos. 
sessor, and where it has been honestly acquired, there is 
something like an assurance that the possessor is a virtuous 
being. It will be so in nine cases out of ten. 

Religion has a tendency to render accumulated wealth un- 
equal, and inequality of wealth is one of the great sources of 
human misery. Again, it is calculated to prevent the en- 
joyment of wealth by its distressing dogmas; for, of what 
weight is the happiness of life, in the question of future and 
eternal pleasure or pain? It is despised by the fanatic, 
whatever be his wealth. Indeed, religion teaches, that to 
court pain, to mortify the desires of the body, is the best pass- 
port to eternal pleasure. ‘This proves, that it is destructive 
of buman happiness, and that being so destructive, it is vici- 
ous. 

4th. It is now taught by our political economists, that la- 
bour is the grand source of wealth, and the first principle of 
human property. Religion does not encourage labour, far- 
ther than that its Priests may benefit from it; but it does en- 
courage a great waste of time, in sabbath-days and saints's- 
days and other festivals. - Indeed, every hour spent upon it, 
is an hour mis-spent; for, it affords neither recreation, nor 
instruction, nor a healthy exercise; but the reverse, as far 
as the reverse can exist. If labour be property and wealth, 
time is the basis of labour; therefore, an hour mis-spent, is 
so much property wasted ; particularly, when, in such mis- 
spent bours, religious folks squander the earnings of hours 
that were well spent, or tax their subsequent industry. Re- 
ligion, therefore, lessens the value of labour, and is, in tbat 
respect vicious. 

Sth and last. Religion has no one useful purpose. It 
adds nothing to useful knowledge. It wastes time and oc- 
cupies the mind so as to impede or preclude the acquirement 
of useful knowledge and other wealth. But it brings with 
it a long train of the most deadly evils: it is followed by all 
that is degrading and painful to mankind. I hold it to be 
the origin of social or moral evil, the very devil of your re- 
ligion. The history of mankind presents but little to os 
that can be justly admired ; but then, that history is a bistory 
of religious men. I wish it to be tried, what a communily 
of men would be, void of religion. Theevils of religion are 
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not trivial, they are every where deep. The priest endea- 
vours to make himself our all in all, without bringing’ us 
any one advantage. He proclaims, that through him only 
ean we find happiness; whilst he is the very bane of that 
happiness. If we follow his advice, we rush like the giddy 
moth into the brilliant flame of destruction. He who cries 
come priest, cries farewell huppiness. 

| want opposition to make me reason more at large; but, 
| trust, that, brief as I have been, I have maintained my 
ground, in shewing, that you have never instituted a pro- 
seculion against any one act of vice, that you have given 
your countenance to many acts of vice, and that religion is 
wholly vicious. 

[am still a prisoner at your vicious suit; but, I have not 
the least desire to exchange fame or character with you. 
You have assisted to rob me; but [ am yet strong and rich 
for every necessary purpose of assaulting you and your re- 
ligiouns gang of co-operators. If there were a heaven and 
future life, 1 would say to you, Come wicked or silly man 
and ask your peace and your pardon from me before you can 


fairly hope to get there. 
RICHARD CARLILE. 


P.§. As another proof that religion is vicious in its ef- 
fect, I will throw in, by way of postcript, an extract from 
a letter from a friend, who reasons deeply but calmly upon 
his own experience, and who, for many years of the early 
part of his life, was deeply religious.. It corroborates my 
assertion that religion adds nothing to useful knowledge ; but 
that it impedes the mind in its virtuous endeavour to acquire 
Wseful knowledge. It shews also that religion is injurious 
tothe health of mankind: - — - 


Ihave no doubt, but that I am ten years older, or, in 
other words, ten years worse in constitution, strength, and 
metal energy, than 1 should now have been; if, while 
young, I had only been led into the way of reflecting upon 
the boundless mind-expanding principles of Materialism * ; 
in place of wasting my time and thoughts upon the crippling, 
bewildering, and stultifying dogmas of Christianity. ‘Thus, 


7 


ieee I have ample reason to execrate Religion. And 
her, because, I feel confident, that I am at least twenty 


Yeats younger, in useful knowledge, than I should now have 


* For even a medical Graduate, who is not a Materialist, is 
uy a very imperfect Physician. 
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been, if, instead of the Bible, I had been influenced, at the 
age of twelve, to read sceptical and philosophic books; but 
I will forbear from saying more upon these painful reflec- 
tions, which evidently are the fruits of Christianity, for you 
need not to be reminded of the baneful effects of Religion. 
Yours, respectfully, 
J. B. SMITH. 














WISDOM GOVERNED BY FOLLY. 





Dear Sir, London, March 23, 1825. 
In all ages of the world Philosophers have been subjected to 
the mortification of being governed by weak-minded men; 
at least, all past generations have left proofs of the assertion, 
and it only remains for the present age to expose the folly 
of those who govern, to consolidate the facts. 

In the discussion of Mr. Maberly’s motion, a few days 
ago, for the repeal of the assessed taxes, a rare instance of 
the want of discernment was displayed. Mr. Huskisson, 
in allusion to a part of the duty on wine, which had just 
been repealed, took occasion to observe, that the wine-mer- 
chants bad raised the price of wine as much as the amount 
of the duty taken off, by which means the public benefitted 
pone by the measure; and at the same time threw outa 
strong hint, that, unless the Merchants pursued a different 
line of conduct, it was in contemplation to retain the duty 
on the steck in hand. This, then, is a fair specimen of the 
folly of the present race of beings, who hold over our heads 
the rod of correction, who are guiding us through the world, 
and who have marked out the boundary for human ingeou- 
ity, beyond which, the mind of man is not allowed to ex- 

and. 

. It has ever been a maxim with me, that we cannot make 
a man wise, by telling him that he isa fool. To effect so 
desirous a purpose we must lay open, clearly point out, 
and expose his errors, by which means we may convert 
him; after which, he will join with us, and voluntarily 
laugh at his former folly: 

‘** A word to the wise is enough,” as poor Richard says; 
and from the clear exposition given by Mr. Wilson, which 
went to shew, that the price of all other commodities, aS 
well as that of wine, is invariably regulated by the demand, 
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one might reasouably have supposed that the “ Honourable 
Gentleman” would have readily seen his own error. But 
Mr. Huskisson, it seems, is not one of those beings who are 
‘to be set right by a word, for, be exultingly repeated his 
former assertions, absurd as they were, and cited an instance. 
of his having, on a former occasion, frightened the whole of 
the London brewers, by a similar threat, into the disposition 
tolower the price of porter. Mr. Calvert, however, took 
the opportunity of endeavouring to convince the President 
of the Board of Trade, that the fall in the price of porter 
was wholly owing to a fall in the price of barley ; and gave 
him strong hints that the brewers did not value his resent- 
ment a button. 
Mr. Huskisson has here given us an unequivocal proof, 
that his ideas of the rise and fall of provisions are exactly 
ona par with the poor labourer, who goes to a country 
market on a Saturday, to buy a piece of pork for the follow- 
ing week. Finding that the price of pork is dearer, as 
he thinks, than it ought to be, according to the price of peas 
and barley, resolves not to go to market much longer; but 
gives serious hints to his neighbours, that he intends fatting 
a pig himself; and calculates upon, and points out the 
amount of what he shall save by the experiment. Many 
grave nods of approbation are received ; he puts his theory 
into practice, and, the same motive which prompts him to a 
trial, induces hundreds of others to follow his example. 
Having reared up, killed, and salted their pigs, which cost 
lve pence per.pound, the market price being seven pence ; 
asa matter of course they cease to attend the market, where 
the supply being the same, and the demand diminished, the 
eeere falls to fivepence likewise. The few who go to mar- 
et, return with bargains as. cheap as those who have taken 
80 much pains to supply themselves. Here their philosophy 
i$ put quite to the stand-still. They stare at each other, 
and say, “ bebold the villainy of those pork-butchers. 
we went to market they charged us sevenpence a 
pound, but now we have found them out in their tricks, they 
can be content with five-pence.” Well, five-pence is all it 
will sell for at market, and five-pence it costs at home, and 
‘Aller several trials, which all turn out alike, “‘ who,” «ays 
one, “ will take the trouble to fat pigs for their own use, 
wer ~hothing but trouble for their pains?” Nobody, says 
Well the same reason that induces one to discon- 
athe eneerdee, in time, urges nearly all the rest, and to 
ey go again. Here an encreased demand runs up 
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the price to the old standard, and no one sees the cause 
Now then have they not detected the pork-butchers ? Cer- 
tainly. Did you ever see the like? Say these poor deluded 
beings. Before we began to fat our pigs they charged us 
seven-pence a pound, when we killed our own they came 
down to five-pence, and now that we are going to market 
again-they have returned to their former impositions!! |s 
this not down right villainy? Aye that itis. Thus those 
poor people do not perceive that they have themselves, been 
the very cause of the evil of which they complain. 

Sach is the case with Mr. Huskisson. He did not per- 
ceive that a sudden demand upon the Wine-Merchants has 
been the cause of the rise in the price. Every one who had 
any expectation of the reduction in the duty held back 
from purchasing ; and when the reduction did take place, 
the sudden rush of so many people for the same object, ran 
up the price higher than it was before the duty was taken 
off. Perhaps Mr. Huskisson, being aware of the intended 
reduction, had reserved his order upon his Wine-Merchant 
for this particular time, and therefore assisted in running up 
the price; but finding himself disappointed, has vented his 
spleen on the men whom he intended to outwit. 

I do not mean to assert that it is impossible to form a 
combination to keep up the price of an article; but it is ri- 
diculous to talk about ordering men to sell at a certain price. 
It is like ordering men to entertain certain opinions. The best 
way to counteract such an evil is to afford every facility for 
competition. Why does Mr. Huskisson not order his tenants 
to sell their corn at a certain price? 

We might look over many assertions that fall in the warmth 
of debate, without due reflection ; but an assertion repeated, 
after being clearly exposed, is of a different character ; and 
such a one as the above, shew that all the philosophy of the 
author does not amount to more than that possessed by the 
poor labourers above described. 

This have I pointed out one of the causes of the rise and 
full of provisions; from which Mr. H. may perceive, that, 
if he wishes to repress such an evil, he must not give a peér- 
emptory order to lower, like the adjutant of a regiment 
wheh he bawls out “ order-ARMS;” but that he must use 
his endeavours to the utmost of his power to encourage com- 
petition. The same reasoning stands good with respect to 
speculative opinions. If any sect becomes tyrannical, g've 
the public a fair opportunity of examining their pretensions, 
and the evil will soon cease. . 
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If, however, Mr. Huskisson and his colleagues are inca- 

of being convinced, we shall have one pleasure left 

which nogoveroment can deprive us of—that is, the pleasure 
of laughing at them for their folly. } 

If you think this worthy of a place in your Republican, I 
may be induced, ere long, to send you my opinion on ano- 
ther subject, lately discussed in the people’s house of Parlia- 
ment; meanwhile.I remain, 


Dear Sir, Yours respectfully, 
CANDID. 








TO MR, CARLILE. 





Sir, March 23, 1826. 

Ir not obtruding upon the pages of the Republican to the 
exclusion of more valuable matter, | would wish to say a 
few words upon the declaration of J. P. made in the Re- 
publican No. 9, Vol. 11,—that, “the resurrection of the 
human body is both probable and possible:” in doing so, I 
shall limit my remarks chiefly to the opinions entertained 
by Christians, and shall concede to J. P. the possibility, 
but not the probability ; that through an incalculable number 
of ages, by an inconceivable number of changes or modifi- 
cations of matter; a solitary human body or even a few 
human beings, might be produced, in mind and form; so 
similar, that they could not be distinguished in appearance 
from others that in some remote period of time had before 
existed. , 

But these could not, I_apprehbend, in_such case, be either 
the same identity of particles, nor the same consciousness of 
circumstances; as existed in, and as was known, to the 
former bodies. 

Yet admitting of the extreme possibility, that the matter 
or part of the matter, of which a human being is composed ; 

its dissolution, may be recomposed in form and mind 
ant bot, similar, that it could not be distinguished from 
what be ore existed ; it could not, [ presume, (as maintained 
Y Christians) rise in three ‘days or in any length of time, 
— be changed in the twinkling of an eye; to be 
ae nee body; but would be a corruptible being ; 
vect to all the changes, passions, virtues and vices to 
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which the former being had heen subject, would again 
undergo dissolution, but could not become a disembodied 
spirit, with aptitude of thought, passions and feelings, to 
dwell eternally in heaven or in hell (even if such places 
there were) as said by Christian Visionaries, according’ to 
the deeds done in the flesh. 

A supernatural being or supposed spirit, we have ever 
rational reason, to believe, is but a phantom of the mind, 
which may amuse or terrify visionary miuded persons, but 
can never be reduced to, or be known in fact as, a reality. 

There is nothing real but matter, or but what is connected 
with, or that proceeds from matter; for instance, words, 
whether they be true or false are real; being dense matter 
and air put into motion; hence the simple redation of a fact, 
ofa battle, or any other subject or circumstance, may be real, 
be it true or false; but it would be the matter which gave 
body to the circumstances and voice to the narrator, that 
would make it so:—even the description of a phantom or 
the acts supposed to have been performed or commanded 
to be done by a phantom, is a reality, but it is the descrip- 
tion or words, which constitute the reality and not the fiction 
or phantom described. 

A person may really “call spirits from the vasty deep,” 
but no real thing wil] “come when he calls.” 

So Priests and their votaries may readly talk nonsense, 
and sermonize about a God and a devil, to alarm and delude 
ignorant and weak minds, though iu reality no God, or 
devil exist ; at least no one can really PROVE tbat they do. 

I remain Sir, your Obedient servant, 

JAMES WATSON. 

No. 4 Hayes Court, Greek Street, 

Soho. 





} 





TO MR. RICHARD CARLILE, DORCHESTER GAOL. 





Dear Sin, Friday Evening. London, March 11, 1829. 
Tae medical profession, if properly cultivated, and followed 
with integrity, would certainly claim the attention of mau- 
kind ;—viewing it, however, as it is, l give you full credit 
for those remarks, in the Number of thisday.* They are, 
to speak generally, correctly drawn, and, 1 have no doubt, 


* No. 10, Vol. 11. 
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in considering the human body composed of a series of 
tubes or pipes ;—yet, the vast and extensive rapge which 
the study of the nervous system leads us to adopt, inclines 
me to think, that, however ingenious your-observations ma 
be, we cannot embrace them, su as to throw much light upon 
the character of innumerable diseases. Itis principally to the 
minulie of the nervous structure, that we must refer, in at- 
tempting to explain the theory of disease. To refer to the ob- 
struction of these tubes, may, in some cases, be plausible; but 
a wider view is often necessary to explain the cause of disease. 
During the progress of life, the Brain undergoes much change. 
Ia infancy, it is soft or mobile; while, in old age, it becomes 
firmer and contains always less blood, throughout its sub- 
stance ; hence, this circumstance leads us to consider, that dif- 
ferent periods of life have their peculiar diseases ; but these dis- 
eases, in a great number, seem not to depend upon any defici- 
ency in the circulation ; a diminished power of contractility in 
the vessels themselves, may be taken into view. The struc- 
ture of the Nervoussystem bowever, often gives rise to mor- 
bid action ; and the mobility which exists in the nerves of wo- 
men, accounts for thegreat variety of symptoms that Hysteria 
produce. Minute dissection throws also much light upon 
disease. It is, in viewing the various pairs of nerves going 
from the Brain, and its continuation, the spinal marrow, 
that we are able to account for many distressing symtoms, 
especially in those convulsions which often attack Children, 
during Dentition. It is, in considering minufely this won- 
derful structure, that we can explain, how the whole system 
becomes destroyed by a piece of disagreeable intelligence ; 
bow disagreeable odours produce Syncope; and how dis- 
agreeable objects, will give rise to other occurrences. Your 
mind is admirably adapted to embrace the study of avy 
science, and were you to begin, properly, the study of 
Anatomy, | have no doubt, that your views of disease, would 
be materially altered. You would, I know, rival in point 
of real knowledge, the stupid Duuces, who with their 
gallipot latin, only use it as a cloak for their gross iguurance. 
Anatomy is the basis of all knawledge in Disease, and 
should your time permit, I shall feel most happy to put you 
upon that plan, which the nature of your situation, will 
allow us to adopt. 

1 have only stated briefly a few remarks which lead me (0 
speak of the Crade Mercury, In the way you use |b 
I believe, it is as good a medicine, as can be mechanically 
used for the expulsion of worms; but, as worms depen 
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upon a vitiated state of the bowels, our aim should be some- 
thing more, than mere mechanical means. Glass, or Crude 
yercary, will expel worms; but they will not act upon 
the Intestinal canal, so as to remove, that cause which ge- 

them. I speak of Crude Merctry as being merely 
mechanical, for all the knowledge, which we have concern- 
ing it, (from the time of Paracelsus, inthe middle of-the six 
teenth Century, who was the Jirst who introduced the metals 
into use a8 medicine, ) expressly denies, that it has any other 
action; but, if you combine it with Oxygen, you will find 
it, to possess very different properties, and it is in this state 
of combination, variously proportioned, that forms all the 
important compounds, which are used under the name of 
Mercury.* The mere act of taking a little Crude Mercury, 
aod rubbing it with oil or grease, forms the blue ointment 
of Mercury. In this state, it is oxygenated by receiving a 
portion of oxygen, from the Atmospheric air, and in this 
form a few grains act most powerfully upon the system. 
lnitserade state, you, as you state, may Swallow pounds of 
it; a proof, that it has no other action, but a mechanical one. 
Take however two grains of the Oxy-Muriate of Mercury; 
which is the substance, in a very high state of oxygenation, 
and you will then find it; one of the most violent poisons 
wilh which we are acquainted. 

In looking over one of the pamphlets upon Crude Mer- 
cary, L observed one of your Correspondents, fall into a very 
sfoss error regarding it. He says, that Abernethy, is in the 
practice of using Crude Mercury, and states, as a proof of 
this, that the former discovered with the microscope small 

les, in some pills which the latter administered. Mr. 
ethy’s blue pill, makes a great noise in London; but 
oa Medical men know its use, as well as he does, and had 
am done his duty, who made up these pills, 
fame under the microscopic notice of your cor- 

Pt ie he would not have been able to discover any 
tt les. The real fact is, Abernethy’s pills consisted 
tade Mercury, which had been exposed to the action of 
ale erie Air, combined with a little grease or lard, and 
would A sarge done its duty in the Mortar, no globules 
A ve been seen. It was never the iatention of 
betnethy, to administer Mercury in this state, so as to 
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we advantages it has as a medicine in a state of oxyda- 
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deceive, as was insinuated ; the truth is, it was the blue pill 
not well prepared, a preparation of Mercury in combination 
with oxygen, which forms a very excellent and useful me- 
dicine. The use of Mercury in these states of Oxygena- 
tion, is now much altered, from former times. Great 
discredit was thrown upon it, by improper use; but under 
good management, it now forms one of the most useful sub- 
stances in the Materia Medica. 

You have alluded to your correspondence with Medical 
men, upon this subject of Crude Mercury; but | cannot 
conceive to what class they can say it belongs. Does it 
act upon the Nervous system, the vascular, or the Absorbent, 
when taken into the circulation? I suspect, however, that, 
it canoot act on either, as, in its exbibition, we know of no 
vessels, that could so adapt themselves, as to take up the 
globules in such magnitude. Crude Mercury, therefore, 
when taken into the stomach, bas no action on the body, 
except what arises from its weight or bulk, and if it can be 
of any use in this form I would wish to see it used in its 
fullest extent. The intestinal caval isa tube about six times 
the length of the animal, and along its extensive surface 
there appears in the dead subject uo mode, by which 
anatomists can discover by what means substances are re- 
ceived into the system. The opening of living animals led 
however to this important discovery. We now know, that 
there are a system of vessels, of a subordinate nature to veins, 
whose mouths as it were, open upon the surface of the intes- 
tines, and by a power ivherent in themselves, take up the 
finer portion of chyle, the product of digestion. ‘These 
vessels are called Lacteals, from the substance which they 
carry being similar to milk in appearance, and from smaller 
branches, they run to larger, till they form one large truok, 
which terminates towards the region of the kidneys. Here 
the chyle is received into a sac or bag, which gets the name 
of receptaculum chyli and from this sac, the Thoracic-duct 
proceeds along the course of the Spine, till it empties its 
contents into the left Jugular vein. In this manner all sub- 
stances taken into the stomach, must proceed, before they 
get into the system, and any action that these substauces 
have, willact by directing their power to the peculiar organs, 
which they stimulate or in other way affect. The idea of 
removing obstructions throughout the different parts of the 
system by the use of Crude Mercury, will perbaps be 
lessened when you direct your attention to the anatomy of 
the humau system. I offer you these observations with 
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candour, for I can assure you, I am in no way guided with 
rejudice. | admire your discrimination in exposing the 
iow tricks of the medical craft; but IL confess, you lay 
ourself open to their remarks, when you speak of Crude 
) Mercury as an active medicine. You say it bas been twice 
cried down by the medical men of this Country, “ and that 
they have adopted it, as the basis of almost every prescrip- 
tion in its concealed state.” This concealed state, is nothing 
more than the various compounds into which it can be 
formed, and it is only a few of these articles that intelligent 
men resortto. It was with the view of encreasing its powers, 
, that, it was given in any other form, than its metallic state ; 
, for, ike most other metals, such as Jron, Arsenic, Silver, 
) and Copper, it is entirely useless as a medicine, if it is used 
without having undergone some Chemical action. You 
, talk about obstruction being the sole cause of disease. Now, 
through the whole range of the Nervous system, we cannot 
discover any thing like atube; it was long thought, that the 
fibres of nerves, were canals, in which a fluid was con- 
tained, and it was this fluid, they said, that carried im- 
pressions to the Brain. This system however is entirely 
chimerical, though we still hear of the subtle fluid of 
| Abernethy, and such will always be the theory of men, 
| who are more governed in their views by prejudices, than 
byadhering to the principles, which Science and Philosophy 
now recognise. I suppose, | have, by this time entirely ex- 
hausted your patience ; butas | was anxious to give you my 
open, Upon this subject, I trust you will overlook my 
y lucubrations. I sat down with the view of writing 
only @ sheet of paper, but in- looking back, I find I have 
scrolled one or two more. 
én seud you my remarks about the medical profession, 
t again have the pleasure of bearing from you, and 


we me, 
Dear Sir, Y ours, &c. 





Note on the foregoing letter.—It is again objected, in this 
inh that Crude Mercury is not an active medicine, though 
oe to have the power to destroy worms. May it 
mal Tairly asked, how it destroys worms? Are we to 

Ppose, that the worms of the body, with mouths incompa- 
dipane feed on a ok of the Mercury, and, if so, if 

Swallow it, why does it kill them, since it bas no 
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properties but that of motion? TI have seen it asserted in 
print, that in a case, where it was used for a bad leg, taken 
internally, it presented itself on the plaister that was ap- 
plied tothe wound. ‘Another person asserts its detection jn 
his urine. Using it as an oiutment has been known to plate 
the gold in a man’s pocket ; and salivation bas been pro- 
duced by wearing a girdle that coutained it. How are these 
circumstances to be accounted for, by those who say that it 
acts only by its motion or weight when in a body? If it 
will plate gold by its atmospheric powers, is there nota 
presumption that it may act atmospherically upon the body? 
The principle that denies it chemical action in the body 
must also deny its efficacy in external applications by 
friction ; for, we may suppose, that, if so inert in chemical 
quality, as stated, it would not penetrate beyond the skin 
where the friction could alone leave it. If it can be taken 
up and carried about by the fluids, by external application, 
is it not more rational to suppose, that it is so taken up 
and carried about the body by an internal application? and, 
the circumstance, that none of the fluids of the body can de- 
compose it, or alter its fluid, metallic state, argues its supe- 
riority over any otber fluid that can enter the body asa me- 
dicine. Whatever is subject to decomposition in the body 
must affect different bodies in different ways, agreeable to 
the state of the body or the quality of the matter with which 
the decomposition comes into contact. : 

I acknowledge my ignorance of the real qualities of the dif- 
ferent preparations of mercury ; but [cannot be persuaded that 
I am the same rheumatic, crippled being. that I was two or 
three yearsago. I cannot be persuaded, that I have not 
mended my own body by the aid of Crade Mercury. | 
cannot forget, that I dared not to throw off a flannel waistcoat 
next the skin, in the midst of summer, and that | could not 
omit flannel drawers, other than by wearing the waist of 
them over the waiscoat. -I cannot forget these circumstan- 
ces, so recent, and now see also, that | have almost from 
the commencement of using Crude Mercury, thrown off all 
flannel, and have not fora moment felt the want of it through- 
out the past winter. I am satisfied and delighted, that Crude 
Mercury has made a wonderful change on my own body : 
and if, as another friend says, it be mere imagination, [ will 
not be the less satisfied, whilst [am sure that | have to sus 
tain so much the less pain. I recollect, that, but two years 
ago I could not rise from my back, nor get into, nor out of, 


‘bed, bat by first geiting. slowly on my. hands and kuees 
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whilst, now, I can leap up as quick as a boy, and as when 
‘aa interfere with the dispute as to whether the nerves 
be or be not filled with a liquid; becuuse I never saw a 
nerve in its dissected state; nor in the process of dissecting 
the body ; but my theory of materialism will scarcely allow 
me to doubt, that if not filled with a liquid, if there be a 
duct in the nerve it is filled with a fluid. 

[have a complete longing to study anatomy by dissec- 
tion, and F feel, that [ am losing time in the acquisition of 
knowledge, in being prevented from participating in this 
practice. It is just possible, that 1 may learn but little from 
it; bit [ am impatient to be satisfied, that I am not shut out 
from a store of knowledge on that ground. 

The cry against Crude Mercury now is, that it produces 
no effect upon the smaller vessels of the body. No one 
now ventures to call ita poison. It is pronounced perfectly 
harmless. ‘So, whilst, there is a hope of relief; whilst it is 
known, that a single individual has derived benefit from it; 
let every one diseased give it a trial. If it but aids the ima- 
gination in working a cure, good to that amount will be done. 
Letevery one be assured that it is a safe anda cheap medicine, 
wherewith to make an experiment. 

R. C. 








HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
MARCH 29. 





MR. aia presented a petition from Richard Carlile, who 
Silprisoned for vending Blasphemous Publications, com-- 
plaiaing that his term of imprisonment had expired, and that 
be was still detained, although the Government, by holding 
feed of his books, to the amount of £3000. deprived 
ae the means of discharging his fine. The Hon. Member 
~ 21 appeared to him that Mr. Carlile had been subjected 
Very harsh treatment.. If the books he speaks of were 
rohibited to be sold by law, then the Government might 
x distified in holding them; but he understood that there 
“fein the coHlection 250 copies of Cobbett’s Parliamentary 
ister, 250 copies of Volney’s Ruins, and other works 

: “tly hot prohibited. He was surprised that the 
on. Secretary for the Home Department had not 
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felt it his duty to interfere, when this man had suffered 
a punishment beyond what the law had inflicted. He there- 
fore thought that the books should be either returned or the 
prisoner liberated. 

The Attorney-General said, that the books were not de. 
tained by the Government, but by the Sheriff, against whom 
Mr. Carlile had his remedy, if be felt himself injured. Ip- 
deed, Mr. Carlile bad proceeded against the Sheriff, and bad 
failed in the action—at least, had only recovered nomiual da- 
mages. The situation of the Sheriff was very hard, for if 
be should sell those books it must be on his own responsibi- 
lity ; but he was persuaded, if Mr. Carlile would send to 
the Sheriff, or his deputy, and point out any works that 
might be sold, they would be immediately disposed of for 
his benefit. Theconduct of the Sheriff had been already 
sifted in the Court of King’s Bench, and was found cor- 
rect. 

Mr. Peel said that nothing was more difficult than to de- 
termine the precise period, beyond which a prisoner should 
not be detained for non-payment of a fine ; and in this par- 
ticular case the House must not overlook the extreme vio- 
lence practised by Mr. Carlile in gaol. To shew that he 
had no disposition to protract imprisonment beyond its pro- 
per period, he had given directions for the liberation of 
Mary Anu Carlile, the sister of the prisoner, and he did so, 
because her conduct was the very reverse of that of her bro- 
ther. Nothing could exceed the violence and impropriety 
of Carlile’s conduct; in fact, he had gone so far as to send 
him (Mr. Peel) a notice, that after a particular day be should 
consider bis term of imprisonment legally expired, and 
should consider himself justified in murdering any gaoler 
who attempted to detain him. He has also beep endeavour- 
ing to corrupt the persons in the neighbourhood of the gaol, 
by circulating bis publications. He did not mean to say 
that these were reasons for the perpetual imprisonment of 
Carlile; but had he conducted himself properly, and ab- 
stained from the repetition of his offences, he did nol hesi- 
tate to say he would at thistime be atlarge. Inany recom- 
mendation for his freedom, it was necessary to take into con- 
sideration the circumstances of his conduct. He thought 
the interference of the House was quite uncalled for ina 
case which merely related to the administration of justice. 

_Mr. Hume said the Petitioner only prayed foran alteration 
of the laws by which he was detained. The Petition was 
then ordered to be printed. 
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MATERIALISM v. SPIRITUALISM. 





Tuk following letter is copied from the Sheffield Indepen- 
dent Newspaper, to whose Editor it was sent for insertion. 
Itis the second of the kind. ‘The first has no particular 
merit, though the Editor announced it as a philosophical cu- 
riosity. This seems too good to be lost. Abel Bywater 
took shelter in this paper under the signature of Spiritualist. 
He was followed by Mr. William Holmes under the signa- 
ture of Materialist. Therefore, my two letters can only be 
considered as the interference of a third person. 

My readers will not fail to admire the independence of 
_ the Editor of this Newspaper, for the liberal manner in which 
he has opened his columas to the Materialist. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT. 





Pray, Mr. Editor, does it range within your. notions of 
Editorial propriety, to allow a couple of youths to gambol 
within the area of your columns? If so, I will have a sham- 
fight with my Sheffield friend, A. B., Abel Bywater, the 
“Spititualist.” It isnot an improper liberty to use my 
friend’s name, as in doing me good service, he has very 
boldly exhibited it elsewhere. I wish him to wear the plumage 
which he has taken from me; I wish it to be known to your 
a reader, what Abel has done for and against me, what 
Sh Held has doue for spiritualism. I confess myself beat- 
fnasa Materialist! Abel’s last essay is unanswerable! I 
have been contending for the materiality of the human mind, 
and Abel has convinced me of error; he has proved indis- 
pulably, that his mind does not possess one particle that is 
Material! It isa vacuum: indeed it is! His is an empty 
organization, through which prejudice can pass its sounds ; 

tough which the spirit, the soul of his education, can 
Speak to kindred souls! One practical proof, one demon- 

“Hon, is worth all that ever existed in theory, and Abel 
a8 routed my theories; not by his talents ; but, poor bum- 
, We me: alas ! by a demonstration of the quality of bis own 

mind, by bis delects of every thing material! “ Othelo’s ovcu- 
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pation’s gone!” *Tis clear, that the fact of an advocacy of 
spiritualism, is a fact to prove, that ¢here is a vacuum in 
the brain! Abel bas triumphed by the very means which, 
in every other contested case, have led to discomfiture ; by 
want of strength and want of sense! Little did | think, 
when I admitted a vacuum in his brain, that 1 had sealed 
my own discomfiture! *Tisdone! I submit! 

Dead? No! Materialism has its-prejudices, its bigotry; 
they linger; they revive; they strengthen; again they com- 
bat! Now, stand firm, friend Abel while I prove, that you 
and I are made of two distinct qualities of matter. 

That Abel’s views are counter to right, a comparison of 
his beginning with his ending will shew. He dates on the 
Sth of a month and refers back to the 29th inst.; but this 
might bave been the fault of retaining abbreviations of the 
words of a second language for this purpose of representing 
past and present. We must not put this down to the same 
cjass of error which said, that ** /nfideltty is alie!” You, 
Mr. Editor, will see, that my object is to educate my young 
friend, Abel Bywater; to put the very best polish on his 
literary cutlery; to make bim a credit to Sheffield, which, 
like me, has unfortunately, and I hope, as undeserved!y a 
bad name for the qualily of its wares. 

I assent to Abel’s inuendo, that I have no prospect of gain- 
ing honour in this contest; therefore, I hive expressly called 
ita sham-fight, or a play between youths: at the most, a 
“sparring with the gloves.” In Abel’s former essay, we 
were told, that infidelity was a lie; in this, that inability ts 
Jalsehood ! Ever ready to confess my ignorance, at that 
point beyond which my knowledge does not extend, I rea- 
dily confess my “inability to discover the difference be- 
tween a being who exists positively, and one of which we 
can bavé a positive idea.” My smalf and humble stock of 
knowledge of ideas never reflected a positive idea of any 
bat a positive existence. With phantasmal existence, I as- 
sociate phantasmal ideas, and make not the idea posiiive, 
when the existence is but phantasmal. I, find that I 
can only addto my stock of knowledge by getting correct 
ideas of positive existences. But unhappily, my mind is 
material and Abel's spiritual; and if Abel had taken tbe 
advice of Solomon, in keeping himself free from anger, he 
would bave exhibited less folly. [Ft cannot bea wise maxim 
to answer a fool.according to his folly. Wisdom disdains 
both anger and folly; its principle is mild instruction, mild 
exposition of error, ; 
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Oar whole knowledge of matter and its qualities is bat a 
knowledge of relations. Of infinity we have not an idea, 
can only speak of the word negatively, by saying that 
it is not finite: we can only say thatit is negatively retative 
to finite. Infinity is, therefore, a word of no correct ex- 
ion ; for an expression of magnitude superior to ano- 
ther object is equal to it. This premised, we see that our 
knowledge of things is a knowledge of their distinctions 
from. or relations to each other. As an abstracted principle, 
we can assert nothing correctly of matter. . Our knowledge 
is, andever will be bounded ; and this precisely because our 
life, our animal existence has bounds. Were there such ex- 
istences as immortal intelligent spirits, or to speak with 
more precision, had man tmmortal existence and intelligence 
distinct from his organization, his knowledge would extend 
with that existence: every human identity would not have 
torest upon the sum of its own experience. 

As we cannot Speak of matter beyond the relations of its 
qualities one towards another, we can assert nothing of its 
weight, figure colour, or any one quality, as a general or ab- 
stracted principle. Walking ona gravelled soil, I observed 
_ one day that my lamb’s-wool stockings appeared very white: 
walking the next day, on that same ground covered with 
snow, | was struck with the comparitively dark or brown 
appearance of those same stockings; they were wife in re- 
lation to the gravel; brown in relation to the snow. Thus, 
a piece of wood is heavy in relation to the atmosphere, light 
in relation to water. You can weigh it in the atmosphere ; 
but would it balance or alter the balance of a scale in water? 
Ithink not: but never made the experiment. Indeed, | 
am sure it would not, at a depth below its specific gravity 
in elation to that water: whilst a stone woald move the 
balance of the scale, the same in the water as in the atmos- 
phere. The stone has, the wooed has net, a weight in water; 
a ea has existence, the same in,-or on, as out of the 


- The sum of homan knowledge is the known sum of 
nse relations, which explains every quibble on which 
my friend Abel has rested. Darkness has only an exis- 

in relation to the object that can see, or distin- 
guish the absence of a higher degree of light. It has no ex- 
Istence in relation to the blind. Heat bas only an existence 
in elation to cold, and heat; both referrmg to objects that 
cau be affected by the opposite qualities. A great defect in 
Abel’s Spiritual. theory: is, that-if we give him every cofclu- 
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sion that be draws, he is stil] Theoretical and proves nothing. 
Materialism has a confined demonstration, it is the amount 
of human knowledge; but Spirtfualism argues nothing, 
demonstrates nothing, but an ignorance of that Materialism. 
Sober aualysis reduces every disputed question to the re- 
ative state of our knowledge, and were we wise and moral 
in a high degree, were we free from bad habits and bad cus- 
toms, we should never persecute each other for matters of 
opinion, we should never banter each other, we should never 
seek to degrade each other in the eyes of those around us; but 
modestly aud mildly seek mutual bappiness in mutual in- 
struction. We, iu some degree, of uecessity, take the hue 
and quality of the objects that surround us, and if Abel By- 
water can see, that | bave concluded this letter without 
rant, ridicule, or burlesque, | will beg bis pardon, your par- 
don, and the pardon of each reader, for the stile of banter in 
which I began it, and remain much obliged for the last in- 
sertion, and hoping for the insertion of this, to see if your 
worthy young townsman can find any more last words for 
Spiritualism, 
Respectfully your's, 
RICHARD CARLILE. 
Dorchester Gaol, Feb. 16, 1825. 








QUESTIONS PROPOSED BY HOLY GAS TO THE 
WORSHIPPERS OF HOLY GHOST. 





Is the Hebrew Bible an original record ? 

If not, what proof can be given that it represents faithful- 
ly the original record ? 

If it be an original record, must it not be the oldest record 
still existing of past times ? 

If so, what internal proofs does it offer of its antiquity and 
what is the external evidence to prove the records of the Bi- 
ble of greater antiquity than the records of Herodotus? __ 

m the Bible a true history written by inspired bistori- 
ans 

If so, in what does it differ from a true history written by 
authors not inspired, Thucydides, for instance? 

Does the Bible relate miraculous stories? 

If so, in what does it differ from any incredible history, 
where miracles are related, Plutarch for example ? 
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Does the Bible impart any information not attainable by 
man without the aid of revelation ? pus aH 

If not, what proof does it give of its divine origin? 

Are there any phenomena connected with. an history 
written by inspiration, which cannot be explained upon 
principles applicable to histories written without inspira- 
tion ? 

If not, what specific meaning can be attached to the 
words divine inspiration, as applied to any record of past 
events ? 

If the language of a Prophecy be not applicable to that 
event alone, which it is said to predict, can such event be 
truly said to be foretold by such Prophecy ? 

Ifa Prophecy be interpreted not strictly to suit a particu- 
lar event may it not be interpreted with equal latitude to suit 
a similar event? 

Is there a single prophecy in the Old Testament, that can 
be applied without some latitude to Christ alone? 

Ifnot, what connection can be proved satisfactorily to 
exist between the Old and New Testament, as far as regards 
their supposed characters of ty pe and antitype ? 

Does the Bible detail an history of real events ? 

If so, can any time or place be fixed upon, when and 
where those events could have bappened ? 

If the history of the Jews contains fables similar to those, 
which exist in the records of other nations, does not this si- 
milarity prove either a common origin, or that the fables of 
other nations have been derived from Jewish traditions, tak- 
ing for granted their greater antiquity ? 

If other nations did borrow from the Jews must not a con- 
nection be proved to have existed, either directly or indirect- 
ly, between those nations and the Jews? 

any reason be assigned why such a connection must 
have existed, or can the means be- pointed out, by which 
such a connection could have existed between the Jews and 
set Dations separated from each other by the natural bar- 
ie of savage, and the artificial impediments of civilized, 

Ifno such connection can be proved to have existed, must 
not the stories in the records of the Jews and of other na- 
tions have a common origin ? 

Is not the common origin of the history of every nation a 

on of fables ? 
fe not the phenomena, connected with the history of 
man in his earliest state, the same in all countries? 
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Must not the fables, founded on those phenomena, be the 
same in all countries ? 

Do the Jewish fables differ in this respect from the fables 
of other nations ? 

If not, what claim to greater veracity can the Scriptures 
of the Jews assert over the Scriptures of other nations ? 

If, on the other hand, the Jewish fables do differ, must 
not such difference of itself betray the greater ignorance of 
the inspired historian, to whom facts, of an universal nature 
and quite familiar to historians not inspired, were un- 
known? j 

Has any hypothesis yet been started to reconcile satisfac- 
torily all the conflicting facts, and to solve all the intricate 
doubts connected with the history of the Bible? 

If not, can believers be convinced of the truth of the Bi- 
ble? 

If all the phenomena connected with the history of the 
Bible can be satisfactorily explained by one hypothesis 
alone, must not that solution be founded on truth ? 

If the first three chapters of Genesis be shewn to be a 
translation from a fabulous history written in Greek, what 
becomes of the authenticity of the Mosaic records? 

lf the prophecies of the Bible be shewn to be partly trans- 
lated from a Greek original and partly modelled after them, 
ata period subsequent to the time of Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
what becomes of that support of Christianity ? 

Is not the Book of Deuteronomy, said to be written by 
Moses, an Epitome of a more full history still extant, said to 
be written by the same Moses? 

If so, do the whole records of ancient literature furnish a 
single instance of an author thus abridging his own more 
full history ? { 

Are not all epitomes made a considerable time after the 
appearance of the original work? 

Ifo, can any reason be assigned from the then state of so- 
ciety for a deviation from an uniform practice in the case 
of Moses? 

As the book detailing the death of Moses must have been 
written after the event, and as the same book contains an 
epitome of the more full Mosaic history, is it not fair to infer 
that the historian of the death of Moses was the epitomizert 
of the history of Moses? 

Ifthe Mosaic records be thus stripped, at their commence 
ment and end, of their claim to_a divine origin, can the re- 
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mainder of the historical portions of the Old Testament urge 
a greater claim to a similar title? 

is not the fact of finding two accounts of the same events 
detailed in the Mosaic or Pseudo-Mosaic records, kept in 
countenance by a similar fact in the case of a two-fold his- 
tory of the reigns of David and Solomon ? 

Does not this coincidence confirm the tradition obscurely 
handed down to the present period, that the Old Testament 
contains portions of two histories either written or compiled 
by two different persons aud at two distinct periods? 

pie pot similar facts observable in the histories of every 

ation : 

Are not similar facts observable in the history of Christ? , 

Do not similar effects proceed from similar causes? 

If, then, one history boasts to be God-inspired, because 
it details ordinary and extraordinary events, may not eve- 
ry history of a similar character assert the same claim to 
a similar title ? 

Does not the Bible pretend to give a knowledge of the 
acts and deeds of the Creator, with reference to a particu- 
lar people? 

Iso, can any reason be assigned for such peculiar prefe- 
rence : 

Is there any thing in the physical or moral qualities of the 
Jewish people, as depicted in their history, favourable to the 
tradition that they were the only fit instruments for. the pre- 
servation of a particular religious tenet, relating to the ex- 
istence of The One ? 

If the physical and moral qualities of that people were not 
favourable, was the geographical! position of Judea favoura- 
ble for the preservation of the doctrine of Monotheism ? 

Ifthe doctrine of Monotheism be proved to involve in it- 
self ideas incompatible with the idea of a Creator, can that 
doctrine be true ? 

Ifthat doctrine be proved fo be not true, can God be sup- 
posed to have chosen a people for the express purpose of 
preserving the knowledge of a lie? 

If, on the other hand, the doctrine cannot be proved to be 
aise, Would God bave sent his only Son and his Son’s dis- 
ciples to teach the Jews first and then the Gentiles that the 
Creator was false to the cause. of truth, by first institu- 


. 


ling the worship of The Oue, then of The Two, lastly 
of The Three? 


Does not unprejudiced Reason confess the inability of 
manto know any thing of the Creator but by his acts? 


s 
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Do not the acts of the Creator. follow universal laws? 

If so, can the Creator be supposed to have given particular 

: revelations to favoured nations aud individuals? 

Granting that man is able to acquire positive ideas of the 
attributes, and purposes of the Creator, revealed by words and 
deeds, are not all the arguments, in favour of the existence of 
Que, Two, and Three Creative Beings, far more intelligible 
in the original Bibles of the Pagan Philosophers, than in 
those of the Penmen of an hybrid Testament, balf-Jew, half- 
Christian? 

’ ‘“Pf'so,:can a reason be assigned for the necessity of revela- 
tions, as asserted by Bible-Believers ? 

_ Luastly. Hfno reason can be assigned for the necessity of 
revelations, can apy reason be assigned for the performance 
of an-act not necessary on the part of the Creator? 

-Aé soon as these questions are answered in a way not to 
compromise the genuineness, authenticity, veracity and va- 
lue of the Bible-RKecords, I shall be prepared to explain all 
‘the Phenomena, connected with the history of three reli- 

_ «gions; as‘detailed in the Old and New Testament; and, af- 

ter the exposure of The One of the Jewish Bible, to adminis- 

.+ter to all such as are spiritually inclined the comfortable Sa- 
crament of the Body and Blaod of the Christ, to be by them 

‘taken’ in symbol of the Two; and to give a foretaste of the 

fg Se in Unity, as first kept secret by the priests 

-of Aigyptian Mummeries, and subsequently divulged by the 

-promulgators of the Mysteries of Christ. 

HOLY GAS-* 


* This word and Ghost mean the same thing —breath. 
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